THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY

agitation was followed by the crystallisation of the two great
parties, as they were to remain in essentials for over a cen-
tury, under the two first great English party leaders, the
Tory Danby and the Whig Shaftesbury. Shaftesbury's secre-
tary and physician was a young Oxford scholar called John
Locke, who had worked out a theory of government based on
the conceptions of "liberty53 and "property". The old ana-
logy for the body politic had been the human body, a living
organism. The new analogy insisted upon by Locke was a
business contract, the so-called "Social Contract", or agree-
ment by individual owners of property to unite for mutual
profit and protection. Society, in fact, was conceived no
longer as organism, but as a joint stock company.

In 1681 the demand of the Whigs for the exclusion from
the succession to the throne of James, Duke of York, the
King's Roman Catholic brother, produced a crisis which
threatened the government with a second civil war. But
Charles II was a far more astute politician than his father,
and he allowed the opposition plenty of rope till it disgusted
moderate men by its violence and brutal treatment of the
"papists55. Then he acted with energy and decision! Lord
Russell and other prominent Whigs were executed and
Shaftesbury was forced to flee to Holland, where tie died.
Thus the last period of absolute rule by the Stuart kings
began. Whether Charles with all his tact and good humour
could have continued the experiment is doubtful. When he
died in 1683 he was succeeded by his brother James, who,
although he was a Roman Catholic, began his reign under
the most favourable auspices, and it seemed possible that he
might succeed in establishing in England an authoritarian
state similar to the France of Louis XIV with whom both he
and his brother had intimate relations. But the obstinacy and
tactlessness of James recalls the characters of his father and
grandfather. After suppressing with needless violence the fool-
ish rebellion of Monmouth, he embarked on the hopeless task
of forcing Romanism on a nation that detested it and whose
anti-Catholic feeling had recently been strengthened by the1
oppression of the French Protestants after the Revocation of
the Edict of Nantes in 1685 and the influx of a large number
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